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THE CHERUBS. 
By Thomas Campbell, Esq. 


Suggested by an apologue in the works of Dr. Frank‘in. 


Two spirits reach this world of ours: 

The lightning’s locomotive powers 
Were slow to their agility: 

In broad daylight they moved incog, 

Enjoying, without mist or fog, 
Entire invisibility. 

The one, a simple cherub lad, 

Much interest in our planet had, 
Its face was so romantic; 

He couldn’t persuade himself that man 

Was such, as heavenly rumors ran, 
A being base and frantic. 


The elder spirit, wise and cool, 
Brought down the youth as to a school, 
But strictly on condition, . 
Whatever they should see or hear, 
With mortals not to interfere; 
°T was not in their commission. 


They reached a severeign city proud, 

Whose emperor prayed to God aloud, 
With all his people kneeling, 

And priests performed religious rites: 

Come, said the younger of the sprites, 
This shows a pious feeling. : 


Youne Spirir— 
“ Arn’t these a decent, godly race?” 
Spiritr— 
* The dirtiest thieves on Nature’s face.” 
Youne Srrritr— 
* But, hark, what checrs they’re giving 
Their emptror!—And is he a thief?” 
Spiritr— 
*‘Ay, and a cut-throat too;—in brief, 
The greatest scoundrel living!” 


Youne Spirit— 
“ But say, what were they praying for, 
This people and their emperor?” 
Oxp Spirnir— 
“ Why, but for God’s assistance 
To help their army, late sent out; 
And what that army is about, 
You’ll see at no great distance,” 


On wings outspeeding mail or post, 

Our sprites o’ertook the imperial host, 
In massacre it wallowed; 

A noble nation spread its hordes, 

But broken fell their cause and swords, 
Unfortunate, though hallowed. 


They saw a late bombarded town, 

Its streets still warm with blood ran down; 
Still smoked each burning rafter; 

And hideously ’midst rape and sack, 

The murderer’s laughter answered back 
His prey’s convulsive laughter, 


They saw the captive eye the dead 
With envy‘of his gory bed— 

Death’s quick reward of bravery; 
They heard the clank of chains, and then 
Saw thirty thousand bleeding men 

Dragged manacled to slavery. 


“ Fie, fie!” the younger heavenly spark 
Exclaimed: * we must have missed our mark, 
And entered hell’s own portals:— 
Earth can’t be stained with crimes so | laek; 
Nay, sure we've got among a pack 
Of fiends and not of mortals.” 


“ No,” said the elder, “ no such thing; 

Fiends are not fools enough to wring 
The necks of one another;— 

They know their interests too well; 

Men fight, but every devil in hell 
Lives friendly with his brother. 


And J could point you out some fellows 
On this ill-fated planet, Tellus, 
In royal power that revel; 
Who, at the opening of the book 
Of judgment, may haVe cause to look 
With envy at the devil.” 


Name but the devil, and he'll appear. 
Old Satan in a trice was near, 
With smutty face and figure; 
But spotless spirits of the skies, 
Unseen to e’en his saucer eyes, 
Could watch the fiendish nigger, 


 Halloo!” he cried, “ I smell a trick— 
A mortal supersedes Old Nick, 

The scourge of earth appointed; 
He robs me of my trade, outrants 
The blasphemy of hell, and vaunts 

Himself the Lord’s anointed. 


“ Folks make a fuss about my mischief, 
D——d asses tamely suffer this chief 
To play his pranks unbounded.” 
The cherubs flew, but saw from high, 
At human inhumanity, 
The devil himself astounded. 


BACCHANALIAN SONG. 
“ The best of all good company.” 
Sing, sing, who sings 
To her who weareth a hundred rings! 
Ah! whois this lady fine? 
The Vine, boys! the Vine! 
The mother of mighty wine! 
A roamer is she, 
O’er wall and tree, 
And sometimes very good company! 


Drink, drink, who drinks 

To her who blusheth but never thinks? 
Ah! who is this maid of thine? 
The Grape, boys! the Grape! 
Oh! never let her escape 
Until she is turn’d to wine! 
For better is she 
Than Vine can be, 

And very, very good company. 


Dream, dream, who dreams 
Of the god who governs a thousand streams? 
Ah! who is this spirit fine? 
’Tis Wine, boys, ’tis Wine! 
God Bacchus, a friend of mine, 
Who maketh a man divine! 
Ah! better is he 
Than vine or tree, 


And the best of all good company! 
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SELECT TALES. 


Fromthe London New Monthly Magazine, for September. 
MARRIED FOR MONUY. 


Miss Griselda 'Thistlethroat was a respectable lady of 
unblemished reputation, whose unwilling celibacy had 
diffused an unhappy acidity over a countenance which 
would otherwise have been, if not excessively lovely, 
strikingly interesting and genteel. The lips were 
pursed up; the nose was puckered in; the teeth had 
‘ grown vut from the gums to an orgeish length ; but 
still there was a certain twinkle in the lady’s pale 
grey eye that betokened a breast of softer mould than 
her ossified appearance might seem to warrant. ‘his 
twinkle was carefully observed and shrewedly specu- 
lated upon by a lusty, laughing, rosy-cheeked gentle- 
man, who, having served his country in the Peninsular 
war, nad been left by the peace with a Waterloo me- 
dal, the title of captain, a wound over the left nostril, 
and a pension of somewhat about £130 per year. 
Now, Miss Griselda Thistlethroat was in early life 
but moderately provided for; but having been housc- 
keeper to a gouty uncle, and companion to an asthma- 
tic aunt, she had managed so to wrap up the legs of 
the one and to lollypop the throat of the other as to 
wheedle a pretty little trifle out of each, which, hav- 
ing been left at compound interest in the Consolidated 
Funds, had been so compounded and consolidated as 
to produce a capital amounting to nearly £40,000, and 
some houses in the neighborhood of Clapham. ‘ The 
value one sets upon a thing is very much regulated 
(says Dr. Johnson) on the pains bestowed upon its‘pro- 
duction or acquisition;’ and the various sittings up late 
and gettings up early, the sympathizing groan at a 
twinge or the melancholy sigh at a cough, with which 
and by which her little competency had been acquired, 
added in no slight degree to Miss Griselda’s estinm- 
tion of the aforesaid £40,000, of which she thought 
it impossible, therefore, to speak or feel too much. 

* How are funds to-day, Captain?’ would she say on 
entering Mr. Aewit’s circulating library at Leming- 
ton, ‘and how are the Portuguese Bonds? And now, 
pray, Captain, you who have been in the Peninsula, 
and of course know all about these things, pray do 
you think Spanish Scrip cheap at 15” To all of these 
queries the Captain would reply with a plac smile 
and a profound air, and at each answer Miss Griselda 
Thistlethroat thought him a very sensible and comely 
man ; and, then, the Captain’s uncle was an attorney, 
so that law, if he were hér uncle also, might be had 
for nothing —no trifling consideration considering her 
present dispute with Jolin Stanston, Esq., relative to 
her right to the three willow-trees, and with Tim 
Thomson for the repairs of a pigsty, and with Anne 
Scrubemout for the recovery of two shifts and a pair 
of worsted, under worsted, stockings, which deponent 
fully declared and made oath had been sent to the said 
Anne Scrubemout’s laundry, and never returned there- 
from. All these considerations, and the Captain’s 
plump and rosy cheeks, strongly disposed Miss Grisel- 
da towards returning the gentle squeeze with which 
he matinely and afternoonly handed her into the pale 

een fiv which she had hired for the season. Captain 
Makepeice himself had sought the waters partly in the 
hope of getting quit of iis rhcumatism, and partly in 
the hope of getting hold of a wife—of a wife who 
would garnish his purse as well as smooth his pillow ; 
for though he was fully sensible to what a single man 
who wore dickies, and used brown soap, and knew the 
best ordinaries, and had no female expenses, might do 
with £130 per annuin, stil] stout people are generally 
luxuriously minded people, and the Captain was fond 


of old Port wine, cast a longing eye on a stout bay 
cup and a splendid red wheeled gig, the properties of 
a dashing brewer in the Spa, and would have been 
glad, moreover, to give an extra half-crown or five 
shillings to his washerwoman now and then, who was 
a buxom lady with round arms, and a neck and bust 
that might have done honer to a Venus of the Wes- 
tern Isles. 

Miss Griselda Thistlethroat was no beauty—let the 
fact be acknowledged !—but she was of a thin, and, 
therefore, genteel figure ; her voice was loud and shrill 
to be sure, but then that loudness and shrillness gave 
a commanding tone to her conversation, such as com- 
pletely overpowered all her library-room rivals, with 
the exception of one, indeed, who, though now a land 
agent’s wife, had in early youth been remarkable for 
her vocular powers in crying ‘fish.’ Miss Griselda’s 
temper, it was reported, was neither completely calm 
nor perpetually sweet, but as a set-off to any lictle 
disagreeability of this kind in the jady herself, was to 
be considered the escape, which might fairly be reck- 
oned upon, from a nursery-full of squalling brats, to 
which there was little probability of the gentle This- 
tlethroat’s giving birth. In short, when the match 
was talked of, the gentleman most concerned hailed 
itasad d good thing, and the lady professed no 
objections; insomuch that, in spite of the various ef- 
forts of Miss T.’s and Captain M.’s friends, who, todo 
them justice, labored all they could to produce a mis- 
understanding between the parties, the question was 
put,—the consent given,—and nothing remained but 
the lawyer’s settlements and the parson’s benediction. 
To the first there was some demur,—though the lady 
was assuredly smitten by the Captain’s manly confor- 
mations and the euphonious appellation of Mrs. ; 
still neither the one nor the other was dearer to her 
than the £40,000 Consolidated, and the sundry cotta- 
ges at Clapham. The Captain, on the other hand, dear 
as Miss Griselda’s sy]phid figure and silver-trumpeted 
voice might be to him, and fair the expectancy of quiet 
domestic bliss with so prudent and well-managing a 
partner, was not quite content with the idea of placing 
his corporal advantages in Miss Griselda’s hands unless 
she placed some of his pecuniary ones in his. The 
lady sobbed, and said that all the Captain wanted was 
—her money. The Captain grumbled, and feared that 
Miss Griselda doubted—his honor. ‘ The cruel, per- 
fidious man! he did not think it would be the happi- 
ness of her life to contribnte to his comfort.’ ‘The 
cold-hearted, distrustful woman! did she think that a 
gentleman and a soldier was to be kept in a state of 
connubial dependence” 

Great hopes were entertained by Colonel Stubbs 
and Mrs. Sobersides that the foolish match would go 
off; but alas! if the match should go off, so must the 
Captain—for the last three months he had drunk wine 
instead of malt liquor, which the doctors had formerly 
recommended him ; his hair-and his whiskers had been 
curied every morning by the very first professional] ar- 
tist in Lemington; four new shirts, with fine cambric 
fronts; and a new green coat, with brass buttons, on 
which was embossed (it gave a landed property air) 
the head of a fox; and a light sky-blue coat (very be- 
coming with white pantaloons;) and two pair of boots 
and one pair of pumps, besides his reading-room sub- 
scription, all, we say, and each of these, remained to 
be paid for. Now, people in the world are so worldly, 
that so long as Miss Thistlethroat was seen on Captain 
Makepeice’s arm, for the Captain to talk of paying 
anything was absurd—quite out of the question. ‘Oh, 
Sir, let it stand, pray let it stand, for another time ; 
there is no hurry, Sir,—no hurry, Sir, I assure you.’ 
But now, no sooner had the first whisper of a misun- 
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derstanding been circulated, than all the persons the 
Captain had ever been trusted by seemed of a sudden, 
smitten by some strange calamity—a partnership was 
broken up—a little accourt was unexpectedly obliged 
to be settled—all the bottles of jasamine perfume and 
Russian ou], all the pairs of kid gloves and the pots of 
cold cream, and the tweezers and scrapers and cutters, 
which some little compliment on the smell of his 
pocket handkerchief, the gloss on his whiskers, the 
whiteness of his hands, the clear redness of his cheeks, 
and the nicety of his nai's, had induced him to admit 
to his toilette table, now rose up in——what his credi- 
tors threatened to procure——fudgment against him. 
Nor was this all; Lemington might be flown from, 
but where was the place to fly te!—London, that Pa- 
radise for half-pay.captams, was banned and barred, 
for a bill was yet unsettled at the Adelphi-—Chelten- 
ham contained a dun in a dueilist--and all the per- 
sons whose debts at play remained unsettied for, mo- 
nopolized Calais and Boulogne. ‘The half-year’s pay, 
on which at other times he might have retired to 
Wales or the Palais Royal, had been paid, for sundry 
rubbers lost at whist, two weeks before, to an trish 
counsellor, who had seen the hopes of too many su 
tors defeated to feel sure of the fulfilment of Captain 
Mekepeice’s. In short, the proposition once admitted, 
thai a man must live—and the Cuaptain never doubted 
or disputed it—the natural sequitur was, that he could 
only live by making Miss Griselda, even on her own 
terms, Mrs. Captain Makepeice. He vowed then it 
was not the filthy lucre that he had required—no; he 
had been shocked by what he feared was a want of his 
dear Griselda’s affection ; and when she gave hin her 
hand to kiss, of that atmction he pro ested himselt’ so 
assured that he would not—if she implored and en- 
treated him—he would not accept the settl-ment of a 
sixpence. This Miss Thistlethroat fully believed, and 
therefore did not uselessly press him on the subject. 
On the next Sunday the mirrriage took pice, and in 
the evening the happy pair strolled through the ruins 
of Kenilworth,—the Captain calling Miss Griselda 
‘his Elizabeth,’ and she fondly teliing him that he 
only wanted a tuft on the chin to be the very image of 
Leicester. 

We throw a veil over the mysteries of the honey- 
moon. The only observation made on which by Mrs. 
Makepeice herself was, that after all, she found no- 
thing so extraordinary in marriage as she had expected. 
During the honeymoon, however, the Captain’s debts 
were paid, Mrs. Makepeice resting satisfied with the 
assurance, that nothing but love could hive made him 
so extravagant; so far, then, he was a richer man. He 
was doomed, moreover, to a life of greater quality. 
A large house, from which the estate had been sold 
off, was to be purchased a great bargain, in the least 
salubrious part of Essex—-ten acres were attached to 
it, which wanted draining, certainly, but which, when 
drained and planted would be quite a different thing 
from what they were. Mrs. Makepeice’s man of busi- 
ness, who had a debt upon the estate, not to be paid 
off until a purchaser was found, strongly recommend- 
ed ‘the hall’ to her asa valuable investment. Coaches 
went by it every day; ‘ Now, Captain Makepeice, a 
place on the outside is mot more than five shillings and 
sixpence, and sixpence to the coachman—six shillings 
there, and six shillings back: here are twelve shil- 
lings, and | do beg you will go this very evening— 
such things are not to be met with everyday; and when 

“one marries a beggar, one really must not lose the op- 
portunity of a bargain.’ 

Captain Makepeice, who now had been married 
three months, and who being of an indolent, lazy dis- 
position, shuddered at the effect of a quarrel, had for 


the last fortnight been affected with a marvel!ous 
jeafness, and now humming the tune of * Nancy Daw- 
son,’ and saying, *‘ Yes, my dear, we’ll have the roast 
duck for dinner, if you please, and a bottle of your 
late uncle’s old port: capital wine that, my love,’ pro- 
ceeded very leisurely towards the door, from which 
(having no inclination to sit tor four hours in a dusty 
dog-day on the top of a coach, to be broiled and pep- 
pered like a mutron chop) he asvutely meditated es- 
cape. ‘ Duck and port wine,’ said the lady-——‘l would 
like to know, Captain Makepeice, whether you would 
have been talking of duck and port wine if you had 
not made me a miserable woman! Nothing but eat- 
ing--eating, drinking. guzzling the whole of my pro- 
perty away, that’s all you think of; and then, if one 
wants you he creatures to do any thing you are good 
for, there are as many difficulties and disputes in the 
way. . . . and [doso hate disputes—I'm not used to 
them, Captain Makepeice! this comes of marrying a 
beggur; but you shan‘t break my heart, you wicked 
vretch: no, that you shan’t;’ and the whole of Miss 
Griselda’s delicate forin was convulsed with hysterical 
weeping. * Well, well,’ said the Captain, putting his 
thumbs in his ears, and forgetful of his deafness— 
‘well, well, my love, don’t jaw so--I will go to this 
confounded place if you wish it; but on tine outside of 
the coach such a day as this, I'll be d d if I go.’ 
‘On the outside of the coach, and when did you see 
the inside of a coach, I should like to know, before you 
married me, Captain Makepeice. This comes of mar- 
rying a beggsr--always willing to spend other peo- 
ple’s money. [ suppose you want a couch and six to 
carry that lumbering heavy body along—-Mr. Weazle 
wou'd never have used me so—that he woulu’nt.’ At 
length the matter was compromised. ‘The inside 
going, my dear,’ in a soft, sweet lisp, said Mrs. Make- 
peice, arranging her cap and her ‘kerchief, ‘but the 
outside, remember, coming back.’ 

The captain returned, as well, indeed he might, 
witha gloomy account of the intended purchase. * Ah! 
that’s always how it is, Captain Makepsice, if I set 
my heart upon anything. But Pll go myself—that [ 
will.’ And after wading, ancle-deep, through the 
lawn, te:ring a white dimity gown to pieces in scram- 
bling through the garden, and carrying off a whole co- 
iony of spiders and earwigs on her bonnet from the 
best bed-rooms, Mrs. Makepiece declared ‘ the hall’ a 
charming, romantic place; and on finding the figure of 
a crane (the supposed crest of the Thistlethroats,) 
carved on one of the chimney-pieces, pronounced it. 
‘very extraordinary,’ and determined forthwith on the 
purchase. To have sucha place and not to live there, 
was as much out of the question,’ said Mrs. Make- 
peice, ‘on the ground of economy es of comfort.’ Te 
scrubbing, cleaning, and cobweb-brushing of the inte- 
rior of the mansion would bea little amusement to 
herself, and the superintending the workmen out of 
doors would be a useful oceupstion to the captain, and 
give him a taste for rura] pursuits. ‘But, my dear, 
the place is a perféct swamp—a marsh; and you know 
that ever since my expedition to Walcleren, that 
cursed rheumatism , ‘Pho! fiddlestick about the 
rheumatism. But 1 knew what you'd be at, Captain 
Makepeice; you have got some trolloping slut you wish 
to see at one of those filthy watering places—you have, 
you know you have. Well, go there—I don’t hinder 
you—go there, Sir; but yorshant go with my money, 
you nasty, extravagant man! This comes of marry- 
ing a beggar.’ 

It was about a year after this—last winter in short 
—that wandering through that psrt of the world, I 
thought of paying Makepeice, an old fellow officer of 
mine, a congratulatory visit, having heard of nothing 
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among our common acquaintance for the last twelve 
months, but his uncommon good fortune. 1 wrote a 
letter to him then from an adjoining inn; and as we 
had been great chums in our day, said that I would 
look in upon him about his dinner hour. Accordingly, a 
boy was despatched with a bundle of clothes, to dress 
for the evening, and I sallied forth on a snipe shooting 
expedition, for which I had visited that part of the 
country. About five o’clock, completely wet through, 
excessively hungry, and not triflingly fatigued, I 
wended my way through some long, dark grass, the 
road to the house being only half completed, to my 
friend’s mansion. My ring at the bell, I soon per- 
ceived, was the cause of no slight discomfiture, I heard 
the hurrying tramp of steps—the raised tone of voices; 
while the glimmering of lights, passing from one win- 
dow to the other, gave me a cheering prospect of the 
bustle that was being made for my reception. ‘ How 
kind, how friendly,’ [ murmured, ‘ and how sorry I am 
to give all this tronble.’ At last two men, one out of 
livery, who looked like a gardener ; and the other in 
livery, who bore a strong resemblance, in his finery, 
to a chimney-sweep on May-day, came to the half- 
opened door. ‘Is Captain Makepeice come in yet? 
has he received my note? and is my bundle come ” 
To these three interrogatories which I made, careless- 
ly entering, the two comestics, gaping and staring, 
answered ‘ Yes, no, yes, no,’ in quick succession, to 
which I paid but little attention; and giving my gun 
to the footman, with the charge to remember it was 
loaded, I asked the man who was not a footman to 
show me to my apartment. ‘ You can’t come in here, 
Sir,’ said the fellow, staring, ‘ mistress says she can’t 
receive none of you.’ ‘ But the gentleman is to come 
in, though,’ said the other, ‘ master told me he was.’ 
‘ Ay,’ said I, ‘there’s some mistake—I am the gentle- 
man your master said he expected, and not the gentle- 
man,’ turning to the other, ‘ whom your mistress said 
she would not receive!” and taking a hand candle- 
stick off the hall-table, ‘Come,’ said I, ‘show me 
my room, for I shall be ashamed to appear before your 
mistress in this fashion.’ 

Still there was staring and irresolution, I got out of 
patience. ‘Go you,’ said [ to the man who had spoken 
about his master, ‘and tell Captain Makepeice that I, 
Major Elyot, have come, and give you,’ said I to the 
other, ‘my compliments to your mistress, and say [ 
would come myself, even as [ am, to pay my devoirs 
to her, but that I have heard too much of her taste and 
fashion, not to wish to make myself first a little more 
decent.’ ‘ Doors,’ said theahap, ‘there are no doors 
to pay for, that I’m certain, for my mistress always 
pays all ready money.’ Just as this answer had reduc- 
ed me to despair, I heard a low whisper behind a door 
to my right—Well, I think the :nan is a gentleman; 
now, he is come, Captain Makepeice, (you are always 
bringing people here) it will be proper I suppose, to 


receive him, but you must tell him we have dined— | 


he can take a little tea with us in the evening. ‘There, 
go now; dont stand here like a fool.’ And the door 
was opened suddenly, and my friend pushed through, 
whose rheumatism easily losing him his equilibrium, 


he fell into my arms, 


‘ How do you, my dear fellow,’ said I. ‘ Ha,’ said 


he, ‘how do you do—how are you—you must be tired: 


—won’t you sit down? I could not help laughing, 
since we were in the hall without asign of any eonve- 
nience for putting his request into execution. ‘And 
where shall we sit down? said I. ‘Ha! ha!’ said he 
faintly, ‘a devilish good joke, isn’t it? Where shall 
we sit down, by-the-bye ?’ After some murmuring be- 
tween me, two servants, and their master, and an ap- 


peal to the upper housemaid, who was below stairs, 
and who first visited the back parlor, from which my 
friend the captain had burst upon me, | got introduced 
into a garret, and procured my bundle, and some warm 
water ina cracked, blue jug, with whieh | contrived 
to make my ablutions. ¢ 

With jaws aching with hunger, and with some faint 
symptoms of that aguish disorder which my sport was 
not unlikely to produce, I descended the oaken stair- 
case, trembling at every step for my neck, which its 
polished surface put into evident jeopardy, and was 
shown into a largish, square, dark, pannelled room, 
most faintly illumined by two thin mould candles. 
One small, dying bit of wood, might be discovered be- 
tween two old fashioned brass dogs, which served asa 
fire-grate. Mrs. Makepeice, whose face, figure, and 
fair accomplishments, [ have described, was sitting by 
a square table, covered with a loose green baize cloth. 
The captain, one-half of whose face I now discovered 
to be frightfully red and swollen, while the other had 
shrunk into utter thinness and cadaverousness, sat 
twisting his thumbs by her side and farthest from the 
fire; a chair was placed for me opposite. Without be- 
ing a great adept at Lord Chesterfield’s maxims, I had 
quite sufficicent tact to compliment my friend on his 
wife, and his wife on her property and mansion; and 
this, perchanoe, procured me the offer of some cold 
beef with my tea, which I thankfully accepted ; and 
complaining of cold in my stomach, at which my friend 
murmured something about Mrs. Makepeice’s late 
uncle having some excellent Port, the lady, assuring 
her husband that he wasa ‘horror,’ and thought ot 
nothing since he had escaped a state of starvation but 
of ruining his health by luxurious living, very kindly 
offered me a little rhubarb in peppermint water, which 
she said was what she always took for any pain in the 
stomach; the Captain, the faint twinkling of whose 
best eye showed that he had not yet lost all relish for 
a joke, made some pun upon raising the wind, which 
it is not worth while to repeat. ‘Come, none of your 
vulgar jokes, Captain Makepeice; the Major, | am sure 
won’t understand you, and I really have not been used 
to it; but this comes, Major Elyot, of marrying a beg- 
gar, My poor aunt, whenever her asthmatics would 
let her speak, used always to say how it would be; 
she, poor dear thing, was the pink of gentility—you 
don’t know, Major Elyot, if she could have thought— 
but .who could have thought? Oh, you awkward 
wretch—(as the Captain rather maliciously turned his 
hot cup of tea over an unfaded grey silk gown)—you 
mean to kill me, to ruin me, I see you do; and who is 
to buy me other gowns, I should like to know !—this 
comes of marrying a beggar ?’—and the lady flounced 
out of the room, leaving my friend and me to our vari- 
ous soliloques and a bottle of the ‘late uncle’s Port,’ 
which, when the lady was fairly gone to bed, the Cap- 
tain, who had a fae simile of the key of the cellar, con- 
trived to produce. 

I must confess that, poverty-stricken as I am, I 
thought my poor friend the most miserable of all mor- 
tals, until [ was awoke in the night by the information 
that Mrs. Makepeice had got the cholera—she was 
taken at two in the morning, and was dead by twelve 
at midday, ‘The whole of her fortune was left to the 
Magdalen. ‘And so much,’ said my friend, rubbing 
the rheumatic side of his face very dolorously—‘ So 
much, my dear fellow, for MARRYING FOR MONEY 


The propensity of rich and worthless people to appear 
with splendor upon all occasions, puts me in mind of the 
country shopkeeper, who gilds his boxes, in order to be 
the receptacle of pitch and tobacco,-—Shensfone. 
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SCOTTISH JESTS AND ANECDOTES. 
We have before us an Edinburgh edition of a thick duo- 
decimo with the attractive title of Scottish Jests and 
Anecdotes. It is notorious that a jest book is of all read- 
able commodities the most unreadable—but the present 
volume has so many new things in its line, a very rare 
character in its kind, that we have read it with un- 
common pleasure. The following extracts will prove 
acceptable to those who prefer laughing to crying. 


DRY Job. 

Some time ago, an elderly matron, no way famed for her 
liberality, employed the village mason to make some al- 
terations on the kitchen fire-place. During the operation, 
John observed several times, “ that it was a very s/ourie 
(dusty) job, and that he would not be the worse of some- 
thing to snyd (wash) itdown.”” The bottle was at length 
brought forward, along with a small thistle glass, which 
was filled to a genteel and respectful distance from the 
brim, and handed to the mason. ‘* Ye'll no be muckle 
the waur o’ that, I’m thinkin’ John,” says the lady, when 
he finished his dram, ‘ At.veel no, mem,” said John, 
casting a contemptuous look on the dwarfish glass, “ al- 
though it had been vitriol !” 


SCHOOLBOY’S QUESTIONS. 

Three boys at school, learning their catechism, the one 
asked the other how far he had got? to which he answer- 
ed, ‘I’m at a state o’ sin and misery.’ He then asked 
another what length he was? to which he replied, ‘I’m 
just at effectual calling.” They were both anxious, of 
course, to learn how far he was himself, and having asked 
him, he answered, * Past redemption.’ 


TAKE AWAY THE FOWLS. 

A certain reverend gentleman of the city of Edinburgh, 
dining with a friend, the lady of the house desiring the 
servant to take away the dish containing the fowls, which 
she pronounced fools, (as is sometimes done in Scotland,) 
‘] presume, madam, you mean fowls,’ said Mr. R , 
very pompously. * Very well, be it so,’ said the lady ; 
‘take away the fowls, but let the fool remain !’ 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Shortly after the commencement of the last war, a tax 
was laid on candles, which, as a Ricardo lecturer would 
prove, made them dearer. A Scottish wife, in Greenock, 
remarked to her chandler, Simon Macbeth, that the price 
was raised, and asked why? ‘It’s a’ owin’ to the war,’ 
said Simon. ‘* The war!’ said the astonished matron, 
‘gracious me! are they gaun to fight by cannel licht:’ 


A POOR MOUTHFUL, 

At the examination of candidates for the place of school- 
master in a Scotch parish, one man was desired to read 
and translate Horace’s ode, beginning, 

‘Exegi monumentum ere perennius.’ 

He began thus:—t Exegi monumentum, I have eaten up 
a mountain.’ ‘Stop,’ cried one of the examinators, ‘it 
will be needless for you to say ony mair; after eating sic 
a dinner, this parish wad be a puir mouthfu’ t’ye. You 
maun try some wider sphere.’ 


CHURCH CANDIDATES. 
At a church in Scotland, where there was a popular call, 
two candidates offered to preach, of the names of Adam 
and Low. ‘The first preached in the morning, and took 
for his text, ‘Adam, where art thou?’ He made a most 
excellent discourse, and the congregation were much 
edified. In the evening Mr. Adam preached, and took 


for his text,‘ Lo, here am I!’ The impromptu and his 


wea gained him the church. 


FREE TRADE TO THE LAWYERS, 
A man from the country applied lately to a respectable 
solicitor in this town for legal advice. After detailing 
the circumstances of the case, he was asked if he had 
stated the facts exactly as they occurred, ‘Ou ay, sir,’ 


rejoined the applicant, ‘I thought it best to tell yeu the 
plain truth ; you can put the Jees till’t yoursel.’ 


TRAYELLING ON FOOTE. 

There being a law-suit between Mr. Foote and Mr. Ross, 
respecting the Edinburgh theatre, let by the latter to the 
former, which came by appeal before the House of Lords, 
the matter was terminated in favor of Mr. Ross, and 
Foote was saddled with the costs. When he had paid 
the bill to Mr. Walter Ross, Mr. Ross’s Scotch solicitor, 
he said to him, * Now, Walter, when do you go to Scot- 
land?’ ‘To-morrow.’ *And how do you travel? I 
suppose, like the rest of your countrymen, you will do 
it in the most economical manner.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied he, ‘I 
shall travel on Fvote J” 


ANTIQUITY OF THE CAMPBELLS. 

An old women of the name of Gordon, in the North of 
Scotland, was listening to the account given in Scripture 
of Solomon’s glory, which was read to her by a little fe- 
male grandchild. When the girl came to tell of the 
thousand camels, which formed part of the Jewish sove- 
reign’s live stock, * Lh, lassie,’ cried the old woman, ‘a 
thousand Campbells, say ye? The Campbells, (pronounc- 
ed Cammiils) are an auld clan, sure eneueh; but look an 
ye dinna see the Gordons too.” 


LITERARY GUZZLEMENT. 

ITume, Smith, and other literati of the last century, used 
to frequent a tavern in a low street in Edinburgh called 
the Po.terrow ; where, if their accommodations were not 
of the first order, they had at least no cause to complain 
of the scantiness of their victuals. One day, as the land- 


lady was bringing in a third supply of some particularly 


good dish, she thus addressed them :—* They ca’ ye the 
literawti, | believe ; od, if they were to ca’ ye the eater- 
awti, they would be nearer the mark.’ 


‘GOOD REASON FOR ABSTINENCE. 

A party of volunteers in the royal service, being taken 
prisoners by the Highland army, at the battle of Falkirk, 
in 1746, were put into a barn at the neighboring village 
of St. Ninians, where, during the whole evening, they 
remained without meat or drink. At length, an excise- 
man, one of the Glasgow militia, undertook to speak for 
himself and companions, to a Celtic sergeant, who had 
the command of the guard. ‘Sergeant,’ said he,’ ‘do 
you mean to starve ustodeath? If it’s our turn to-day, 
it may be your’s to-morrow: though we be prisoner’s of 
war, are we to get neither victuals nor drink?’ * What 
the muckle deevil,’ replied the Highlander, with great 
state,‘do you want wi’ ta vitlal and drink? you hang ta 
morn whether or no! 


CLEVER IMPROMPTU. 
Mr. Dewar, a shopkeeper at Edinburgh, being in want 
of silver for a bank note, went into the shop of a neigh- 
bour of the name of Scott, whom he thus addressed :— 
‘ Master Scott, 
a Can you change mea note?’ 
Mr, Scott’s reply was, 
‘I’m not very sure, but I'll see.’ 
Then going into his back-room, he immediately returned 
and added :— 
‘Indeed, Mr. Dewar, 
It’s out o’ my power, 
¥or wy wife's away wi’ the key.’ 
SCARCITY OF ASSES. 
The Reverend Mr, Thom of Govan, riding home from 
Paiseley. on a particular occasion, came up with two gen- 
tlemen, heritors of his parish, who had lately been made 


justices of the peace. They, seeing him well mounted, | 


as usual, were determined to pass a joke on him, and 
aecosted him thus :—* Well, Mr. Thom, you are very un- 
like your master; for he was content to ride on an ass.’ 
‘An ass,’ says Mr. Thom, ‘there’s no sic a beast to be 
gotten now-a-days.’ ‘Ay, how’s that?’ said they. ‘Be- 
cause,’ replied Mr. Thom, ‘they now make them a’ jus- 


tices of the peace!” 
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From Abercrombie’s Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers. 
DREAMING. 


Il}. Dreams, consisting of the revival of old associa- 
tions respecting things which had entirely passed out 
of the mind, and which seemed to have been forgotten. 
Jt is often impossible to trace the manner in which. 
these dreanis arise; and some of the facts connected 
with them scarcely appear referable to any principle 
with which we are at present acquainted. The fol- 
lowing example occurred to a particular friend of 
mine, and may be relied upon in its most minute par- 
ticulars. 

The gentleman was at that time connected with 
one of the principal banks in Glasgow, and was at his 
place at the teller’s table, where money is paid when 
a person entered demanding payment of a sum of s'x 
pounds. There were several people waiting, who were, 
in turn, entitled to be attended before hin:; but ke was 
extremely impatient, and rather noisy ; and, being be- 
sides a remarkable stammerer, he became so very an- 
noying, that another gentleman requested my friend te 
pay him his money, and get rid of him. He did so, ac- 
cordingly, but with an expression of impatience at be- 
ing obliged to attend to him before his turn, and thought 
no more of the transaction. At the end of the year, 
which was eight or nine months after, the books of the 
bank could not be made to balance, the deficiency be- 
ing exactly six pounds. Several days and nights had 
been spent in endeavoring to discover the error, but 
without success; when, at last, my friend returned 
home, much fatigued, and went to bed. He dreamed 
of being at his place in the bank;—and the whole 
transaction with the -tammerer, as now detailed, pass- 
ed before him in all its particulars. He awoke under 
a full impression that the dream was to lead him to a 
discovery of what he was so anxiously in search of; 
and, on examination, soon discovered that the sum 

id to this person in the manner now mentioned hud 

en neglected to be inserted in the book of interests, 
and that it exactly accunuted for the deficiency in the 
balance. 

This case, upon a little consideration, will appear 
to be exceedingly remarkable, because the impression 
recalled in this singular mannner was one of which 
there was no cousciousness at the time when it occur- 
red; and, consequently, we cannot suppose.that any 
association took place which could have assisted in re- 
calling it. For the fact upon which the importance 
of the case rested was, nothis having paid the money, 
but having neglected to ¢nsert the payment. Now of 
this there was no impression made upon the mind at 
the time, and we can scarcely conceive on what prin- 
ciple it could be recalled. ‘The deficiency being six 
pounds, we may indeed suppose the gentleman endea- 
voring to recollect whether there could have been a 
payment of this sum made in any irregular manner 
which could have led to an omission, or an error; but 
in the transactions of an extensive bank, in a great 
commercial city, a payment of six pounds, at the dis- 
tance of eight or nine months, could have made but a 
very faint impression; and, upon the whole, the cise 
presents, perhaps, one of the most remarkable menta! 
phenomena connected with this curious subject. The 
following is of the same nature, though much less ex- 
traordinary, from the shortness of the interval; and it 
may perhaps be considered as a simple act of memory, 
though, for the same reason as in the former case, we 


cannot trace any association which could have re- 


called the circumstance :—A gentleman who was 
appointed to an office in one of the principal 
banks in Edinburgh found, on balancing his first 
day’s transactions, that the money under his charge 


was deficient by ten pounds. After many fruit- 
less attempts to discover the cause of the error, he 
went home, nota little annoyed by the result of his 
first experiment in banking. In the night, he dream- 
ed that he was at his place in the bank, and that a 
gentieman who was personally known to him, pre- 
sented a draught fur ten pounds. On awaking, he 
recollected that the gentleman who appeared in it had 
actually received ten pounds... On going to the bank, 
he found that he had neglected to enter the payment, 
and that the gentleman’s order had by accident fallen 
among some pieces of paper, which had been thrown 
on the floor to be swept away. | 

I have formerly referred to some remarkable cases 
in which languages long forgotten were recovered 
during a state of delirium. Something very analogcus 
seems to occur in dreaming, of which I have received 
the following example from an able and intelligent 
friend. In his youth he was very fond of the Greek 
language, and made considerable progress in it; butaf- 
terwards, being actively engaged in other pursuits, he 
so entirely forgot it that he cannot even read the let- 
ters But he has often dreamed of reading Greek 
works which he had been accustomed to use at col- 
lege, and with a most vivid impression of fully under- 
standing therm. 

A further and most in‘eresting illustration of the 
class of dreams referred to under this head, is found in 
an anecdote lately published by a distinguished author, 
and considered by him as authentic:--“Mr. R 

of Bowland, a gentleman of landed preper- 
t. in the vale of Gala, was prosecuted for a very 
considerable sum, the accumulated arrears of tithes, 
for which he was said to be indebted to a noble fami- 
ly, the titulars, (lay impropriators of the tithes.) Mr. 
was strongly impressed with the belief that 
his father had, by a form of process pecular to the law 
of Scotian’, purchased there lands from the titulars, 
and ther--fore that the present prosecucion was cround- 
less. But after an industrious search among his fa- 
ther’s pxpers, an investigation of the public records, 
and a carefu! inquiry among all persons who had 
transacted law business tor his father, no evidence 
could be recovered to support his defence. The period 
was now near at hand when he conceived the loss of 
his lawsuit to be inevitable, and he had formed his 
determination to ride to Edinburgh next day, and 
make the best bargain he could in the way of compro- 
mise. fe went tobed with this resolution, and with 
all the circumstances of the case floating upon his 
mind, had a dream othe following purpose :— His fa- 
ther, who had been many years dead, appeared to 
him, he theught, and asked him why he was disturbed 
in his mind. In dreams men are nut surprised at such 
apparitions. Mr. R——— thought that he informed 
his father of the canse of his distress, adding that the 
payment of» considerable sym of money was the more 
unpleasant to him, because he had a strong conscious- 
ness that it was not due, though he was unable to re- 
cover any €vidence in support of his belief. * You are 
right, my sou,’ replied the paternal shade; ‘I did ac- 
quire right to these very tithes, for payment of which 
you are now prosecuted. The papers relating to the 
transaction are in the hands of Mr, . an attor- 
ney, who is now retired from professional business, and 
resides at Inveresk, near Edinburgh. He was the 
person whom I employed on that occasion for a parti- 
cular reason, but who never, on any other occasion, 
transacted business on my account. [t is very possible,’ 
pursued the vision, ‘that Mr. may have forgot- 
ten a matter which is now of a very old date; but you 
may bring it to his recollection by this token, that when 
I came to,pay his account, there was difficulty in get- 
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ting change fur a Portuguese piece of gold, and that ‘might be increased by being from home, and the same 


we were forced to drink out the balance at a neiyh- 
boring tavern.’ 

“Mr. R awoke inthe morning, with all the 
words of his vision imprinted on his mind, and thought 
it worth while to ride across the country to Inveresk, 
instead of going straight to Edinburgh. When he 
came there he waited on the gent]cman mentioned in 
the dream, a very old man; without saying any thing 
of the vision, he inquired whether he remembered hay- 
ing conducted such a matter for his deceased father. 
The old gentleman could not at first bring the cir- 


cumstance to his recollection; but, on mention of the | 


Portuguese piece of gold, the whole returned upon 
his memory : he made an itnmediate search for the pa- 
pers, and at length recovered them—so that Mr. R-— 
carried to Edinburg the documents necessary to 
gain the important cause which he was on the verge 
of losing.’ 

There is every reason to believe that this very in- 
teresting case is referable to the principle lately men- 


tioned; that the gentleman had heard the circum: | 


stances from his father, but had entirely forgotten 


circumstance might make the servant still more care- 
less. Letus further suppose that the gentleman, be- 
fore going to bed, had, in addition to this anxiety, sud- 
denly recollected that there was on that day in the 
| neighborhood of his house, some fair or periodical mer- 
/ry making, from which the servant was very likely to 
‘return home ina state of intoxication. It was most 
‘natural that these impressions should be embodied into 
_a dream of his house being on fire, and that the self- 
same circumstances might lead to the dream being 
fulfilled. 
_ A gentleman in Edinburgh was affected with aneu- 
-rism of the popliteal artery, for which he was under 
_the care of two eminent surgeons, and the day was 
fixed for the operation, About two days before the 
time appointed for it, the wife of the patient dreamed 
| that a change had taken place in the disease, in con- 
sequence of which the operation would not be required. 
/On examining the tumor in the morning, the gentle- 
/man was astonished to find that the pulsation bad en- 
tirely ceased ; and, in short, this turned out to beva 
| spontaneous cure. 


T'o persons vot professional it may. 


them, until the frequent and intense application of his be right to mention that the cure of popliteal aneurism 
mind to the subject with which they were connected without an operation is a very uncommon occurrence, 
at Jength gave rise to a train of associations which re- not happening in one cut of numerous instances, and 
called them in the dream. To the same principle are re- | never to be looked upon as probable in any individual 
ferable the two following anecdotes, which are authen- ‘case. It is likely, however, that the lady had heard 
tic. A gentleman of the law in Edinburgh had mistaid an ‘of the possibility of such a termination, and that her 
important paper, relating to some affairs on which a anxiety had very naturally imbodicd this into a dream; 
public meeting was to be held. He had been making | the fulfilment of it at the very time when the event 
most anxious search for it for many days; but the even- | took place is certainly a very remarkable coincidence. 
ing of the day preceding that on which the meeting | The following anecdotes I am also enabled to give as 
was to be held had arrived, without his being able to | entirely authentic. A lady dreamed that an aged fe- 
discover it. He went to bed under great anxiety and male relative had been murdered by a black servant, 
disappointment, and dreamed that the paper was in a ind the dream occurred more than once. She was 
box appropriated to the papers of a particular family, then so impressed by it that she went to the house of 
with which it was no way connected—it was accord-| the lady to whom it related, and prevailed upon a 
ingly found there in the morning. Another individual | gentleman to watch in an adjoining room during the 
connected with a public office, had mislaid a paper following night. About three o’cluck in the morning, 
of such importance that he was threatened with the | the gentleman, hearing footsteps on the stair, left his 
loss of his situation if he did not produce it within a/ place of concealment, and met the servant carrying 
very short time. After a long but unsuccessful search, | upa quantity of coals. Being questioned as to where 
under intense anxiety, he also dreamed of discovering , he was going, he replied, in a confused and hurried 
the paper in a particular place, and found it there ac- | manner, that he was going to mend his mistress's fire— 


cordingly. 


{V. A class of dreams which presents an interest- | 


ing subject of observation includes those in which a 
strong propensity of character, or a strong mental 
emotion is embodied into a dream, and by some natural 
coincidence is fulfilled. But more remarkable still are 
those instances, many of them authentic, in which a 
dream has given notice of an event which was oc- 
curring at the time, or occurred soon after. The fol- 
lowing story has been for a long time current in Edin- 
burg, and there seems no reason to doubt its authentici- 
ty: Aclergyman had come to this city from a short dis- 
tance in the country, and wassleeping at an inn, when 
he dreamed of seeing a fire, and one of his children in 
the midst of it. He awoke with the impression, and 
instantly left town on his return home. When he ar- 
rived within sight of his house, he found it on fire, and 
got there in time to assist in saving one of his chil- 
dren, who, in the alarm and confusion, had been left 
in asituation of danger. Without calling in question 
the possibility of supernatural communication in such 
cases, this striking occurrence, of which I believe 
there is little reason to doubt the truth, may perhaps 
be accounted for on simple and natural principles. 


Let us suppose, that the gentleman had a servant who | 


had shown great carelessness in regard to fire, and 
had often given rise in his mind toa strong apprehen- 
sion, that he might set fire tothe house. His anxiety 


| Which, at three o’clock in the morning, in the middle 
of summer, was evidently impossible; and on further 
investigation, a strong knife was found concealed be- 
neath the ccals. Another lady dreamed that a boy, 
her nephew, had been drowned along with some young 
companions with whom he had engaged to go on a 
sailing excursion in the Frith of Forth. She sent for 
him in the morning, and, with difficulty prevailed upon 
him to give up his engagement—his companions went 
and were all drowned. A Jady in Edinburgh had sent 
her watch to be repaired: along time elapsed without 
her being able to recover it, and, after many excuses, 
she began to suspect that something was wrong. She 
‘now dreamed that the watchmaker’s boy, by whom 
the watch was sent, had dropped it in the street, and 
‘injured it in such a manner that it could not be re- 
paired. She then went to the master, and without any 
j allusion to her dream, put the question to him direct- 
ly ; when he confessed that it was true. 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples of the falfil- 
ment of dreams on the principles which have now been 
/mentioned; but I am induced to add the following, as 
it is certainly of a very interesting kind, and as I am 
enabled to give it as certainly authentic in all its par- 
ticulars. A most respectable clergyman in a country 
parish of Scotland, made a collection at his church 
for an object of public benevolence, in which he felt 
deeply interested. The amount of the collection, which 
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was received in ladles carried through the church, fell 
greatly short of his expectation; and, during the even- 
ing of the day, he frequently alluded to this with ex- 
pressions of much disappointment. In the following 
night he dreamed that three one-pound notes had been 
left in one of the ladles, having been so compressed 
that they had stuck in the corner when the latter was 
emptied. IIe was so impressed by the vision, that at 
an early hour in the morning he went to the church, 
found the ladle which he had seen in his dream, and 
drew from one of the corners of it three one-pound 
notes. This interesting case is perhaps capable of ex- 
planation upon simple principles. It appears, that on 
the evening preceding the day of the collection, the 
clergyman had been amusing himself by calculating 
what sum his congregation would probably contribute, 
and that in doing so, he had calculated on a certain 
number of families, who would not give him a pound 
each. Let us then suppose that a particular ladle, 
which he knew to have been presented to three of 
these families, had been emptied in his presence, and 
found to contain no pound notes. His first feeling, 


~ would be that of disappointment; but, in afterward 


thinking of the subject, and connecting it with his 
former calculation, the possibility of the ladle not hav- 
ing been fully emptied might dart across his mind. 
This impression, which perhaps he did not himself 
recollect, might then be imbodied into the dream, 
which, by natural coincidence, was fulfilled. 

The four ciasses which have now been mentioned 
appear to include the principal varieties of dreams ; 
and it isoften a matter of great interest to trace the 
manner in which the particular associations arise. 
Cases of dreams are indeed on record, which are not 
referable to any ,of the principles which have been 
mentioned, and which do not admit of explanation on 
any principles which we are able to trace. Many of 
these histories, there is every reason to believe, derive 
their marveilous character from embellishment and 
exaggeration; and in some instances which have been 
related to me in the most confident manner, I have 
found this to be the case after a little investigation. 
Others, however, do not admit of this explanation, and 
we are compelled to receive them as facts which we 
can in no degree account for. Of this kind I shall only 
add the following example; and I shall do so without 
any attempt at explanation, and without any other 
comment than that its accuracy may be relied on in all 
its particulars. 

Two ladies, sisters, had been for several days in at- 
tendance upon their brother, who was iil of a common 
sore throat, severe and protracted, but not considered 
as attended with danger. At the same time, one of 
them had borrowed a watch from a female friend, in 
consequence of her own being under repair ;—this 
watch was one to which particular value was attached 
on account of some family associations, and some anx- 
iety was expressed that it might not meet with any 
injury. The sisters were sleeping together in a room 
communicating with that of their brother, when the 
elder of them awoke in a state of great agitation, and 
having roused the other, told her that she had a fright- 
ful dream. ‘[ dreamed,’ said she, ‘that Mary’s watch 
stopped ; and that, when I told you of the circumstance, 
you replied, much worse than that has happened, for 
’s breath has stopped also”—naming their brother, 
who was ijl. ‘To euiet her agitation, the younger sis- 
ter immediately got up, and found the brother sleep- 
ing quietly, and the watch, which had been carefully 
put by ina drawer, going correctly. The following 
night the very same dream occurred, followed by a 
similar agitation, which was again composed in the 


same manner—the brother being again found im a 
quiet sleep, and watch going well. On the following 
morning, soon after the family had breakfasted, one of 
the sisters was sitting by her brother, while the other 
was writing a note in the next room. When her note 
was ready for being sealed, she was proceeding to take 
out, for this purpose, the watch alluded to, which had 
been put in her writing-desk—she was astonished to 
find it stopped. At the same instant she heard a scream 
of intense distress from her sister in the other room— 
their brother, who had still been considered as going 
on favorably, had been seized with a sudden fit of sut- 
focation, and had just breathed his last. 


GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

By the kindness of a friend we have before us a Lon- 
don copy of “Gleanings in Natural History, by Ed- 
ward Jesse, Esq.,” whic! we hope to see republished 
in America. Itis full of interesting fact and anecdote, 
and is a valuable popular contribution to the student 
of nature, who Mr. Jesse thinks “can hardly be a bad 
man.” We proceed to make some extracts as the best 
method of making our readers acquainted with its 
contents :— 


* A gentleman, a good shot, lent a favorite old point- 
er toa friend who had not much to accuse himself of 
in the slaughter of partridges, however much he might 
have frightened them. After ineffectually firing at 
some birds which the old pointer had found for him, 
the dog turned away in apparent disgust, went home, 
and never could be persuaded to accompany the same 
person afterwards. 

“JT have been often much delighted with watching 
the manner in which some of the old bucks in Bushy 
Park contrive to get the berries from the fine thorn- 
trees there. They will raise themselves on their hind 
legs, give a spring, entangle their horns in the lower 
branches of the tree, give them one or two shakes, 
which make some of the berries fall, and they will then 
quietly pick them up.” 


“The power which bees possess of ventilating their 
hives and of producing such a temperature as will pre- 
vent the wax from melting in hot weather, is, I think, 
another proof that something more than mere instinct 
influences their conduct, as, in their natural state, 
bees are probably not in so confined a space as they 
are in our common straw hives, or exposed so much 
to the heat of the sun. “In hot weather, a number of 
bees (the number probably being regulated by the state 
of the atmosphere) may be observed busily employed 
at the bottom of the hive, moving their wings with so 
much rapidity, that the motion of them is almost im- 
perceptible. If, while this action is going forward, a 
lighted candle should be held at an op2ning on the top 
of the hive, it will immediately be blown out, a fact 
which will enable you to form some idea of the cur- 
rent of air produced by these insects from the motion 
of their wings. [ have, however, known instances in 
extreme hot weather, when all the labors of the bees 
to keep the hive in a proper temperature have failed, 
and a part of the wax has melted. In this case it is 
dangerous to gonear the hive. The beesare inastate 
of extreme irritation, and though I fancy that mine 
know me and receive mne as a friend, and allow me 
sometimes to take liberties with them with impunity, 
yet, at the time referred to, I have suffered from their 
stings in endeavoring to shelter them more effectually 
from the heat of the sun.” 


“The boldness of a pike is very extraordinary. I 
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have seen one follow a bait within a foot of the spot 
where I have been standing; and the head keeper of 
Richmond Park assured me that he was once washing 
his hand at the side of a boat in the great pond in that 
Park, when a pike made a dart at it, and he had but 
just time to withdraw it. A gentleman now residing 
at Weybridge, in Surrey, informed me that, walking 
one day by the side of the River Wey, near that town, 
he saw a large pike in a shallow creek. He imme- 
diately pulled off his coat, tucked up his shirt sleeves, 
and went into the water to intercept the return of the 
fish to the river, and to endeavor to throw it upon 
the bank by getting his hands under it. During this 
attempt, the pike, finding he could not make his es- 
cape, seized one of the arms of the gentleman, and 
— it so much that the wound is still very visi- 

e. 

“A friend of mine caught a pike a few minutes after 
breaking his tackle, and found it in the pike, a part of 
the gimp hanging out of his mouth. He also caught 
another, in high condition, with a piece of strong 
twisted wire projecting from its side. On opening it 
a double eel-hook was found at the end of the wire, 
much corroded. .'This may account for so few pike 
being found dead after they have broken away witha 
gorge-hook in them. An account will be found, in 
‘Salmonia,’ of a pike taking a bait, with a set of hooks 
~ his mouth, which he had just before broken from a 

ine. 


“ Mr. Knight informed me that, having been re- 
quested by one of his customers to endeavor to pre- 
serve a favorite mulberry-tree, which for many years 
had flourished on her lawn, but which, with the excep- 
tion of one very large branch, was either dead or de- 
caying, he waited till the sap had ascended, and then 
barked the branch completely round near its junction 
with the trunk of the tree. Having filled three sacks 
with mould, he tied them round that part of the branch 
which had been barked, and by means of one or two 
old watering-pots, which were kept filled with water, 
and placed over the sacks, from which the water gra- 
dually distilled, the mould in the sacks was sufficiently 
moistened for his purpose. Towards the end of the 
year he examined the sacks, and found them filled 
with numerous small fibrous roots, which the sap, hav- 
ing no longer the bark for its conductor into the main 
roots of the tree, had thus expended itself in throwing 
out. <A hole having been prepared near the spot, the 
branch was sawn off below the sacks, and planted with 
them, the branch being propped securely. ‘The next 
summer it flourished and bore fruit, and is still ina 
thriving state.” 


THE ANNUALS. 
The two English Annuals called “ Frrenpsutp’s Or- 
FERING” and * Wryrer’s Wreatn,” have been united, 
or rather the latter has been merged into the former. 
The one for 1833 is ornamented with twelve engrav- 
ings, some of which are of exquisite beauty, and as a 
whole, we should think them superior to the embellish- 
ments of the work for the last year. The frontispiece 
entitled “ Unveiling” represents a countenance of sin- 
gular brightness and expressiveness. The plate styled 
* Affection” is in a style of execution uncommonly 
soft and beautiful, yet with much character. There is 
an engraving from one of Martin's pictures representing 
Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, in his usual grand style; 
with high horizon, edifices towering beyond editices, 
massy walls stretching to the utmost bounds of sight, 
and an innumerable train of human figures. The lite- 
rary partof the work seems to be respectable. The 


article which we subjoin, if not polished poetry, is a 
fair satire, on both sides of the water. 


RESPECTABIBITY. 
“ Pray what do you mean by ‘ respectability ?” 
Is it wisdom or worth, sir, or rank or gentility ? 
Is it rough sound sense, or manner refined ? 
Is it kindness of heart, or expansion of mind ? 
Is it learning or talent, or honor or fame 
That you mean by that phrasesoexpressive,to name?” 


* No, no, these are not, sir, the things now in vogue, 
A respectable man, sir, may be a great rogue,-- 

A respectable person may be a great fool,— 

Have lost even the little he picked up at school, 
Be a glutton, adulterer, deep drowned in debt 

May forfeit his honor, his best friend forget, 

May be a base sycophant, tyrant, or knave, 

But a livery servant at least he must have, 

In vice he may vie with the wisest of sinners, 

But he must have a cook and give capital dinners.” 


RAISING THE WIND. 


From a late number of Bell’s Life in London, we learn - 


that a gentleman well know in the Sporting World, 
has undertaken, for a wager of £2,000, to collect in 
the course of a year and a day, £1000, by perambulat- 
ing the different counties of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland as an itinerant flageolet player ; he is to be 
accompanied by a friend of the other, as a witness to 
the fulfilment of the terms of the wager. The money 
collected is to be given, it is said, to a charitable in- 
stitution. 

We recollect some years since, a similar wager was 
made in Boston; a gentleman undertook to travel from 
Portland, Maine, to New Orleans, Louisiana, as an 
organ grinder, and in one year to collect $1000, which 
he did before he reached Charleston, 8. C. and was so 
much elated at his success, and pleased with his busi- 
ness, that he concluded to enter into the trade on ‘ his 
own hook.” He immediately employed several jour- 
neymen, and is, we believe, at this present time, in 
Kentucky, ‘going the whole figure.’ He is said to 
have realized a handsome fortune. 

Such fellows would make capital hands to procure 
subscribers in the West—if this article should by 
chance meet the eye of any of these musical or rather 
grinding gentry, they may assure themselves that we 
have ‘constantly on hand’ a situation for any number 
of them, as canvagsers to obtain subscriptions in the 
Oregon Territory. 


NO SINECURE. 

Colonel M——-—, of the Perthshire cavalry, was com- 
plaining, that, from the ignorance and inattention of his 
officers, he was obliged to do the whole duty of the regi- 
ment. ‘lam,’ said he, ‘ my own captain, my own lieu- 
tenant, my own cornet,—‘tand trumpeter, | presume,’ 
said a Jady present. 


MR. C—K, LORD E—N, 
This eccentric senator, so remarkable for his naif ex- 
presions, being reminded of a remark which he had for- 
merly made upon a picture, but which he himself had 
forgot, inquired, “ Did I say that?” “Yes.” ‘Then, if 
[ said that,” quoth the self-gratified wit, © it was devil- 
gude.” 

One day as he was limping down the High Street of 
Edinburgh, from the Court of Session, he overheard a 
young lady saying to ber companion rather loudly, 
*That’s Mr. C—k, the lame lawyer.” Upon which he 
turned around, and, with his usual face of expression, 
said, * No, madam; I am a lame man, but nota lame 
lawyer.” 
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THE STANDARD BEAREKR. 
By Allan Cunningham. 


All saddled and bridled, 
And booted and ready, 

He stopp’d but to listen 
One word from his lady: 

All saddled and bridled,’”— 
She said it in pride,— 

* To the war like a victor, 
Lord Edward, ye ride. 

I wrought this fair standard 
I give to thy trust: 

Return jt unsoil’d, 
Or lie «vith it in dust.” 


He stroked his white war-horse, 
He touched his sword hilt: 

These hoots shall be moisten’d, 
This blade shall be gilt 

In blood, ere | lose it.” 
Of other words none 

He spoke—like a sunbeam 
He gleam’d and was gone. 

Around his bright banner 
Swords sprang from the sheath; 

fond the words of their war-ciy 
Were victory or death! 


He rode to the combat 
With priaces and peers, 
To the rending of corslets 
And splintering of spears: 
He rode to the combat 
Of peasants with lords, 
‘To the flashing of muskets 
’ And thrusting of swords. 
With his sharp blade he pointed 
To lines long and large,— 
Cried * Down with the churls!” 
And spurr’d to the charge. 


All plumed like young eagles, 

_ And bright as the beams 

Of the sun when he wakens, 
In June, on the streams: 

All fierce as young eagles, 
When, stooping, half way 
Down from heaven they come, 

With a scream, on their prey:— 
So rushed knights and nobles 
On peasants and grooms, 
With the sounding of trumpets 
And tossing of plumes, 


The death-veil of kattle 
Asunder is torn; 
Like the tempest that sports 
In the valley of corn, 
Death scatter’d their riders;—— 
In vain bave they striven; 
O’er the earth, like the down 
Of the thistle, they're driven! 
And he who rode proud 
>Mid the knelling of cannon, 
Lies low on the field 
With his war-steed and pennon. 


Behold! he hath been 

Where the striving was hot; 
And, pierced with the lances, 

And torn with the shot, 
His war-horse has sunk— 

Never more will he hear 
The trump*t, or rush 

On the sabre and spear:— 
And to him who bestrode him, 

What minstrel will yield 
More meed than he merits 

Who flies from the field! 


MiIiscsim 2 


There is no elass of people more annoying in a commu- 
nity than those who are eternally in the habit o1 borrow- 
ing --who through extreme parsimony neglect to provide 
themselves with the various artieles, which are considered 
indispensable in a well regulated family, and subsist al- 
most entirely at the expense of their neighbors. But it 
is a noturious fact, which we dare say many of our read- 
ers will bear witness to, that there are many families, 
who seem to make it the chief business of their lives fo 
borrow. 

My dear, said Mrs. Green to her husband one morn- 
ing, the meal which we borrowed trom Mr. Black, a few 
days ago, 1s almost out, and we must bake to-morrow. 

Well, said her husband, send and borrow half a bushel 
at Mr. White’s, he sent to mill yesterday, 

And when it comes, shall we return the peck we bor- 
rowed more than a month ago from widow Gray ? 

No, said the husband grutily, she can send for it when 
she wants it. Jchn, do you go down to Mr. Brown’s, and 
ask him to lend me his axe to chop wood this forenoon ; 
ours is quite dull, and [ saw him grinding his last night. 
And Jaiwnes, do you go to Mr. Clark’s, and ask him to 
lend me a hammer—and do you hear? you may as Well 
borrow a few nails, while you are about it. 

A little boy now enters and says: Father sent me to 
ask if you had done with his lvoe, which you borrowed a 
week ago last Wednesday ; he wants to use it. 

Wants his hoe, child? What can he want with it? I 
have not half done with it yet—but if-he wants it, I sup- 
pose he must have it. Tell him to send it back, though, 
as soon as he can spare it. 

They sit down to breakfast. O la! exclaims Mrs, 
Green, there is not a particle of butter in the house— 
James, run over to Mrs. Notable’s, she always has excel- 


Jent butter, in her dairy, and ask her to lend a plateful. 


After a few minutes James returns: Mrs. Notable says 
she has sent you the butter, but begs you to remember 
that she has already lent you nineteen platefuls, which 
are scored on the dairy door. 

Nineteen platefuls! exclaimed the astonished Mrs. 
Green, holding up both her hands; it is no such thing— 
I never had half the quantity; and if I had, what isa 
little plateful of butter? I never should think of keep- 
ing an account of such a trifling affair—I declare, I have 
a great mind never to borrow any thing of that mean 
creature again, as long as | live. 

After breakfast, Mr. Green must shave. Ilis razor is 
out of order;’ John, where is Mr. Smith’s hone and strap? 

He sent for it the other day, sir, and said he should 
like to have the privilege of using it himself sometimes. 

Sent for it? Impertinent! He might at least have 

waited till I was done with it. Well, go down to ’Squire 
Stearn’s, and ask him to lend me his best razor; tell him 
mine is so dul] I can do nothing with it. 1 know he has 
an excellent one—for I saw him buy it last week at Mr. 
Grant’s store. Be sure and get the new one. 
- A little girl enters: Mother sent me to see if you had 
done with the second volume of Milman’s History of the 
Jews, which you borrowed of her a few months ago. 
She says she would like to read it herself. 

My dear child, why did not your mother send for it 
before? J declare I don’t know where it is now. I lent 
it to somebody—I forget who! I'll make inquiry, and if 
F-can find it I will send it to her in the course of a few 
weeks, 

In the afternoon it rains: Wife, where is. my great- 
coat? 

My dear, your great-coat has got two great holes un- 
der the arm-pits ; besides, it is so shabby I am ashamed 
to see you wear it. Can’t we borrow one somewhere ? 
Here James, go to Deacon Davis's, and ask him ifhe will 
lend your father his new surtout, as it rains, and his is 
not fit to wear, He will take goed care of it, and re- 
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turn it when he is done with it. 
of the chapter, 

A friend once informed us that about ten 6’clock one 
cold stormy evening in the month of February, when his 
family were about retiring for the night to their respec- 
tive apartments, a loud rap was heard at the door, which 
on being opened, there entered a little urchin, who said 
his mammy, who lived but a few paces distant, had sent 
her repects, and wished to borrow a warming pan to warm 
her bed, as the house was cold, and they had none in the 
house. The warming pan was forthwith brought from 
the kitchen and handed over to the little fellow; but he 
was not yet satisfied: Mother says if you lend us the 
warming pan, perhaps you would lend us some coals too, 
to put into it, as our fire is almost gone out! 

The mendicant, who humbly solicits alms at your gate, 
tells you that he is the child of poverty, and his squalid 
features and filthy rags confirm the tale. You cheer- 
fully render him all the assistance in your power, con- 
scious that virtue sometimes dwells beneath a tattered 
garb, The highwayman, who knocks you down, and 
then summons you -to stand, gives you a convincing, 
though unwelcome proof, that however degraded the 
wretch may be from the presence of virtue, yet courage 
still ennobles his heart. But the Newspaper borrower 
does not possess one redeew ag—--But we will command 
our teinper, 


And so on to the end 


LONDON POLICE. 
Mansion llouse.—A Tea Party.--Mr. Francis 
Smulke, a German Doctor of Physic, was summoned 
to answer the complaint of Mr. Edward Sinith, a horse- 
dealer, who worked his way into the Justice Room on 
crutches. The case, which was supported by several 
witnesses, was briefly as follows:--The horse-dealer 
having, about twelve months ago, received a kick in 
the shin from a donkey at Dixon’s Repository, employ- 
ed Dr. Smulke, who happened to be present, to cure 
the limb. The wound, however, aJthough appurently 
a mere trifle, resisted a great variety of internal as 
well as external applications, and at last became a con- 
stitutional sore. Jt was not until it had assumed this 
serious character that the horse-dvaler discovered Dr. 
Smulke’s practice to be almost confined to the treat- 
ment of the lower order of animals, and that the Doc- 
tor had prescribed for him as if his proper place was 
the stable. Without saying a word to the Doctor, he 
went for advce to a friend of his own, of whose skill 
he had no doubt, as the young gentleman served in a 
shop, the very brilliancy of whose window bottles was 
enough to restore the dead to life. In this instance, 
too, he was, however, doomed to be disappointed. The 
practitioner was of rather too speculative a turn, and 
calculating that he could abate the virulence of tha 
old sore by making a new oue, he easily accomplished 
the latter by scrubbing the back part of the leg, but 
the experiment only had the effect of extending the in- 
jury, and the limb became an object by no means 
agreeable, particularly to the patient. Doctor Smulke, 
finding that the horse dealer had taken the leg eise- 
where, sent ina bill, the length of which was enough 
to aggravate any disease, and insisted upon present 
pay. The patient thought it his best plan to level one 
profession against another, and submitted the bill to a 
lawyer, who at once set abont m.king a strong draw- 
ing-plaster of his own, with the certainty that it would 
operate somewhere. Things were in this state when 
the horse dealer received an invitation to a tea party 
at Mrs. Matthews’s, near America square, to which, 
as he had taken his leg out of medical hands for some 
days, he was enabled to go, The conversation natu- 
rally turned, as the Doctor was well known to most 
of the ladies and gentlemen present, on the difference 
between him and the horse dealer, and the latter was 


just finishing a portrait of the former, when in walked 
the doctor in time to hear that disgraceful appendage 
* thieving quack” tacked to his name. This was ra- 
ther awkward, but the Doctor took no notice of it, on 
the contrary, he began to play with a kitten which 
had been frisking about the room,and said a few words 
about the Cholera Morbus, which he declared was 
quite cure to lay hold of all “nasty fellows vot has 
scurvy blood in their bodies.” The horse-dealer took 
this compliment upon himself, and said, looking round 
to the company, “J hope that, as the Lord bas sent us 
such a plague, he'll carry off what kills more people, 
and robs ’em at the snme time—all these here foreign 
quacks.” A general laugh was with evident difficul- 
ty suppressed at the delivery of this sentiment, and 
Mrs. Matthews endeavored to give the conversation 
another turn; but a mischievous Jew, n»med Abraham 
Hart, who thought it a pity to drop so fertile a source 
of amusement, said, “ Pless my heart, Doctor, I hope 
it vont come upon people vot has sore limbs. for I hurt 
my leg three verks ago, and it aint vell yet” ‘Three 
veek! three veek1” said the Doctor, “let a mee see 
—-three veek is long time, too—now if it vas three 
month you vould surely croak; you vould surely cock 
your toes.” “ Aye,” said the horse-dealer, who sup- 
ported his diseased limb upon a stool at some distance 
from the Doctor, ‘* if you get a little help from some 
desperate sow gelder.”” While the company were en- 


joying the joke; the Doctor, who was balancing the 


kitten on his foot, suddenly gave pussy a fling, and 
down she came, with her little sharp claws bang upon 
the tenderest part of the poor horse-dealer’s leg. The 
unhappy man roared like a bull, and seizing the kit- 
ten, dashed it at the head of the Doctor, who, with an 
experienced eye, aveided the favor in such a manner 
as to give the Jew behind him the full benefit of it. 
The cat stuck in Mr. Hart’s beard, which was in the 
last week of its mourning, and, in endeavoring to 
mount, tore away the skin from his nose and mouth, 
while the Doctor made the best of his way out of the 
house. The learned German was now charged with 
the two assaults. 

The Lord Mayor said, that although the Doctor pro- 
voked the throwmg of the cat, he was not in law re- 
sponsible for the scratched face of Mr. Hunt, who cer- 
tainly received the compliment from the hands of Mr. 
Smith. 


The Doctor declared that he never meant any harm. 


He was playing with the cat, when she struck her ta-. 


lons into his instep, and in trying to get rid of her he 
tossed her unfortunately into contact with Mr. Smith's 
person, but he was willing to cure the sore again. [a 
laugh. 

Horse-dealer—Cure me! I'd as soon thrust my leg 
in the fire as let you touch it. 

Doctor—I don’t vish for to touch it, Maisther Shmit; 
if it vas a sound limb, like other people’s, it vould be 
vell, but it is bad—de stuff is bad, my Lor, and de body 
is bad, and Maisther Smith is bad fellow altogether my 
Lor. 

Horse-dealer—My Lord, he prescribed for me a do- 
zen pills so big that the horse | ride could scarce swal- 
low them. 

Doctor—Vell, vell, the ass vot your horse carried 
swallowed them. [laughter. 

The Lord Mayor said the evidence had quite puz- 
zled him; and told the horse-dealer, if he thought it 
worth his while to prosecute the matter any farther, 
he had better apply to the Sessions, which were about 
to sit. 

Mr. Hart—But, please you, my Lord, who is to pay 
me for my lost time? I could’nt go to vork vile I had 
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them ere marks upon me; and I gets my living in a Ito death, it possessed itself of all armories, and was 
itself the death of every other mortal distemper. The 
: touch, yea the very sight of the infected was deathly ; 


public vay. 
Doector—Yes my Lor, he gets his living upon de 
street, by crying “clo, clo!” and de people vould say, 
ven dey look at his scratched face, “ Ah, ha! vy did 
ou let de cat out of de bag.” [loud laughter.] The 
rd Mayor then dismissed the case. 


BLOODY PERFIDY OF A SISTER. 


As Fernando had only a daughter—the princess Bea- 
trix, by Leonora, and as no hopes of future appears to 
have been entertained, the Infante Joam, brother of 
the King—not the bastard of that name who was the 
grand master of Avis, but the eldest surviving son of 
Pedro and Ines de Castro—was regarded as the pre- 
sur ptive heir tothe crown. To set him aside from 
the succession was now the object of the queen. Un- 
fortunately the imprudence of the prince presented 
her with the means. Struck with the personal charms 
of Donna Maria, sister of the queen, he privately mar- 
ried her. The step was not hidden from Leonora: who, 
so far from betraying her knowledge of it, and to lull 
her intended victim into profound security, proposed 
to the Infante, the hand of her own child, and with it 
the throne of Portugal. As she expected, her offer 
was declined; but she was resolved to move heaven 
and earth rather than see her sister and brother-in- 
law in possession of supreme powcr. ‘The former she 
a to have hated: the destruction was certainly 
planned with demoniacal coolness. Sending one day 
for the Infante, she assumed the appearance of intense 
affliction; assured him that she knew of his marriage 
with her sister ; but that regard for him and his honor, 
as well as for the honor of the royal family, would not 
permit her to conceal that sister’s depravity. ‘ You 
are betrayed, prince!” was the substance of her ad- 
dress. ‘ Maria loves another to whom she grants her 
favors!” Unfortunately, Joam, who was unacquaint- 
ed with her real character, and who could not suppose 
her capable of destroying a sister, implicitly believed 
her, and in the madness of his rage, hastened to Co- 
imbra, where the princess then abode. She met him 
with her uswal smiles; and on being repulsed, falter- 
ing demanded the cause. ‘“ Because,” replied the in- 
furiated husband, “ you have divulged our marriage, 
and sacrificed my honor!’ ‘Bid your attendants re- 
tire, and I will satisfy you.” “I come not to hearyour 
excuses,’’ he furiously returned, “but to punish your 
guilt,” and the same time his dagger found a way to 
her heart. 

She fell into the arms of her weeping attendants, 
while he mounted his horse and fled. The detestable 
cause of all this wickedness affected inconsolable grief, 
and threw herself at the royal feet, and cried for ven- 
geance on the murderer. But whether she found the 
king averse to justice, or whether she feared the in- 
dignation of the Infante, on becoming acquainted with 


the innocence of Maria, she suddenly changed her 


proceedings, and obtained permission for him to return 
to court. But there every one shunned him—no one 
more eagerly than Leonora; so that seeing his hopes 
of Beatrix at an end, he retired into the province of 
Entre Douroe Minho, where he was soon acquainted 
with the bloody perfidy of the queen. Having reason 
to distrust his safety, he fled into Castile, his heart 
torn by remorse for the fate of one he had passionately 
loved, and whose bleeding image was incessantly be- 
fore him.—Lardner’s Hist. of Spain and Portugal. 


THE PLAGUE IN LONDON---1665. 


In its malignity it engrossed the ill of all other mala- 
dies, and made doctors despicable. Of a potency equal 


‘and anchored themselves afar off on the waters. 


and its signs were so sudden, that families seated at 
their meals, have seen the plague spot begin to redden, 
and have wildly scattered themselves forever. he 
cement of society was dissolved by it. Mothers, when 
they saw the sight of infection on the babes at their 
bosom, cast them from them with abhorrence. Wz5ld 
places were sought for shelter—some went into — 

ut 
the angel who was pouring the vial, had a foot on the 
sea as on the dry land. No place was so wild, that 
the plague did not visit--none so secret that the quick- 
sighted pestilence did not discover—none could fly 
that it did not overtake. . 

It was as if Heaven had repented the making of 
mankind, and was shovelling them into the sepulchre. 
Justice was forgotten, and her courts deserted. The 
terrified jailors fled from the felons that were in fetters 
—the innocent and the guilty leagued themselves to- 
gether and kept within their prison ‘for safety—the 
grass grew in the market places-—-the cattle went 
moaning up and down the fields, wondering what had 
become of their keepers—the rooks and the ravens 
came into town and built their nests in the mute bel- 
frys; silence was universal, save when some infected 
wretch was seen clamoring at a window. 

For a time all commerce was in coffins and shrouds; 
but even that ended. Shrifts there were none; churches 
and chapels were oven, but neither priest nor penitent 
entered; all went to the charnel house. The sexton 
and the physician were cast into the same deep and 
wide grave—the testator and his heirs and executors 
were hurled from the same cart into the same hole 
together. Fire became extinguished, as if its elements 
too had expired—-the seams of the sailorless ships 
yawned to the sun. Though doors were opened and 
coffers unwatched, there was no theft; all offences 
ceased, and no crime, but the universal woe of the 
pestilence, was heard of among men. The wells over- 
flowed and conduits run to waste; the dogs banded 
themselves together, having lost their masters and ran 
howling over all the land; horses perished in their 
stalls; old friends but looked at one another when they 
met, keeping aloof—-little children went wandering 
up-and down, and numbers were seen dead in all 
corners. Nor was it only in Europe that the plague 
so raged. It travelled over a third part of the whole 
earth, like the shadow of an eclipse, as if some dread- 
ful thing had been interposed between the world and 
the sun, the source of life. 

At the epoch, for a short time, there was a silence, 
and every person in the street stood still; and London 
was as dumb as a churchyard. Again the sound of a 
bell was heard— for it was that sound, so long unheard, 
which arrested the fugitive multitude and caused their 
silence. At the third toll a universal shout arose, as 
when a herald proclaims the tidings of a great battle 
won, and then there was a second silence. 

The people fell on their knees, and with anthems 
of thankfulness rejoiced in the dismal sound of that 
tolling deathbell—for it was a signal of the plague 
being so abated that men might again mourn for their 
friends, and hallow their remains with the solemnities 
of burial. 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
BROTHERS OF CHARITY 
There is a society in this city which, for distinction’s 
sake, we will call the Brothers of Charity. It is a part 


of their creed to hold themselves in readiness for every 
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good work. They make no “vows of poverty ;” on the 
contrary, many of them are wealthy, and being so, pos- 
sess the means of far more extensive usefulness than if 
otherwise circumstanced. They do not coop themselves 
up in solitary establishments, but mingle in society like 
other men—assvme its relations, and perform its duties. 
Whenever dist ss befalls the community, you will be 
sure to find them, like angels of mercy, administering 
relief to the suffering. During the prevalence of the late 
epidemic, no place inhabited by human beings, was so 
dark and dreary that they did not penetrate it; no atmos- 
phere so loaded with pestilence that they did not breathe 
it; no wretchedness so revolting that they did not relieve 
it. The sick and the dying were soothed by their kind- 
ness; the abodes of pollution were cleansed by their 
instrumentality and at their expense; whatever humanity 
could suggest, was cheerfully rendered, at the sacrifice 
of every personal comfort; and all this was done day 
after day and week after week, by men who had thou- 
_ sands and tens of thousands at their command, and might, 
instead, have been rolling in the magnificence of earthly 
splendor, with no sight or sound of woe to annoy them. 
They had, it is true, the best reward of benevolence, 
which is the enjoyment of itself, but no votes of thanks 
were passed in their favor by the City Authorities ; their 
deeds have not been trumpeted through the newspapers, 
nor sung by the Muses; there have been no public in- 
quiries into the origin of their Society, or the mode in 
which its operations are conducted. If, however, any 
should be led to make such inquiries by the statement 
we have put forth, they can be answered in a few words: 
The Brothers of Charity have no peculiar organization; 
they are simply good men and good citizens, carrying 
their principles into practice, and fulfilling their obliga- 
tions, to themselves, their families, the community, and 
their Maker, in all the relations in which Providence has 
placed them. Reader, if you have not joined this So- 
ciety, we advise you to become a member of it. It will 
bind you to no vows of poverty or celibacy ; it will re- 
quire no abandonment of your relatives and friends, some 
of whom very probably need your assistance: it will not 
compel you to neglect one half the duties of life, that 
you may perform the other. Its one great principle is, 
to be what you ought to be, and do what you ought to do. 


MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER. 


We adverted a few days since to the gigantic underta- 
king conceived by Nicholas, the Emperor of all the 
Russias, of erecting a massy column of granite in one 
of the public squares of St. Petersburg, tothe memery 
of his brother the late Emperor Alexander. This is 
undoubtedly the most stupendous undertaking of the 
present age—and none but a monarch who possessed 
an inexhaustible treasury, and who wielded despotic 
power, would for a moment entertain the idea of exe- 
cuting such a project. 

A letter from a friend in St. Petersburg furnishes us 
with some details respeeting this monument, which 
may be interesting to our readers.* ‘The dimensions 
will be as follows— 


English Feet. 
Platform of granite with five steps, 5 
Pedestal and Base, 36 
The Shaft, a single block of granite, 84 
The Capital, surmounted with a colossal sta- 
tue of Alexander, 39 


Total height of the monument, 160 

The enormous mass of rock intended for the shaft, 
in its rough state nearly 90 feet long, and weighing 
more than a million of pounds, was, after immense la- 
bor, riven from the rock of which it formed a part. It 
was then roughly fashioned, and safely conveyed upon 


rollers to the water side, where a mole had been built, 
witha basin in the midst, sufficiently large to contain 
the enormous flat-bottomed vessel which had been pur- 
posely constructed to receive it on deck, and transport 
it from Finland to St. Petersburg- When safely em- 
barked, three steamers towed the vessel through the 
Gulf of Finland to the metropolis—where it arrived 
safe and was landed on the quay. It wus expected to 
be conveyed on an inclined plane to its place of desti- 
nation, and placed on the scaffolding 98 feet square, 
and 35 feet high, from whence it was proposed finally 
to erect it. 

‘ This last operation,’ saysthe Journal duCommerce, 
‘more difficult than any of those which bave preceded 
it, will be particularly interesting. Nearly two thou- 
sand men will be employed at the same time, and con- 
formably to the orders of the Emperor, none but those 
veterans, (vieux braves) who have served under the 
orders of the deceased, will be permitted to assist in 
erecting the monument which is to perpetuate his 
name.’ 

The 11th of September, the jour de fete of St. Alex- 
ander, was the day appointed for the elevation of this 
tremendous block of granite, which when beautifully 
polished, (and the granite of that country is susceptible 
of as fine a polish as Parisian marble,) is estimated to 
weigh upwards of 900,000 pounds, or 550 tons!—Exe- 
ter News Letter. 


LACONICS. 
He that writes what he should speak, and dares not 


speak what he writes, is either like a wolf in sheep's — 


clothing, or like a sheep in a wolf ’s skin. —Lavafer. 

A large retinue upon a small income, like a large cas- 
cade upon a small stream, tends to discover its tenuity. 

A poet that fails in writing, becomes often a morose 
critic. The weak and insipid white wine makes, at last, 
excellent vinegar.-—Shenstone. 

It is no Cisgrace not to be able to do every thing; but 
to undertake or pretend to do what you are not made 
for, is not only shameful, but extremely troublesome and 
vexatious.—Plutarch. 

Good manners is the art to make those easy with 
whom we converse. Whoever inakes the fewest persons 
uneasy, is the best bred in the company.—Swift. 

Some men aro so covetous, as if they were to live for- 
ever, and others so profuse, as if they were to die the 
next moment.—ristolle. 

He that prefers the boasted excellence of ancient times 


to the endearments and embellishments of modern life,. 


may be charged with the depraved taste of the Hotten- 
tot, who on his return to his native country, shook off 
the European dress, nauseated European food, and in- 
dulged in all the excesses of his country.-—Parr. 

The covetous person lives as if the world were made 
altogether for him, and not he for the world; to take in 
every thing and part with nothing.—South. 

’ A ship is not so long a rigging, as a young girl is in 
{rimming herself against the arrival of asweetheart. No 
painter’s shop, no flower meadow, no graceful aspect in 
the storehouse of nature, is comparable to a novesita, or 
Venetian virgin, who is dressing for a husband.— Burton. 

There is not so variable a thing in nature as a lady’s 
head-dress. Within my own memory, I have known it 
rise and fall thirty degrees.—.Addison. 


ALLAN RAMSAY. 

Allan Ramsay, the Scotch poet, walking on the Castle- 
hill one day, was accosted by a pretended poor maimed 
sailor, who begged his charity. The poet asked him by 
what authority he went a-begging? ‘I have a licence 
for it,’ answered the sailor. ‘* Licence!’ cried Allan, 
* Lice you may have, but sense you can have none, to beg 
of apoet. 
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NOTES OF A UNIVERSAL READER. 


** Come, let us stray 

Where Chance or Fancy leads our roving walk.” 
Descrirtion or Scenery.—At a sale of real estate by 
George Robbins, advertised in the London Morning Post: 
“ We enjoy the highest gratification,” say the Auction- 
eers, “at having the good fortune to be directed by the 
Executors of the Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Ponson- 
by, to effer for unreserved competition The Little Para- 
dise, so long hallowed as the abode of friendship. The 
wavy and shaded Grand Walk which encircles this Ely- 
sium, is enriched with curious and rare shrubs and flow- 
ers. It is nothing in extent, but every thing in grace and 
beauty, united with a great variety of foliage.” 
Comrort.—Comfort is said io be a winter idea. On 
leaving the gardens (at Nismes) I had a good elucidation 
of what it means ina warmclimate. A boy was scated 
on the stone bank which confines the water in these 
basons, under the shade of the thick trees,and smoking 
a cigar, while the stream was gushing out over his feet ; 
he seemed most perfectly contented with his situation,— 
Letters of an Architect. 
Meprocrity.—The Duke of Beanvilliers used to declare. 
that during his whole charge of his pupil, (the Duke of 
Anjou) he had not given him one moment of vexation 
and uneasiness; and this he thought high praise; but it 
is the praise never yet deserved by any thing, but the 
youth of mediocrity. 
Ancuors.—The cost of anchors for the British Navy is 
immense ; to supply it once only, requires a sum above 
£500.000. Each first rate anchor employs twenty men 
forty days; forty per cent of metal is wasted in the forg- 
ing, and the cost of such an anchor is £400. 
Tne Germans ann THE Potes.-—Songs in favor of Po- 
land and of freedom are sung on all sides in Germany. 
Among them is one most remarkable, called the German 
Chase Song, in which the people are represented as hunt- 
ing their thirty-eight rulers out of the country. It 
is adapted to the air to which the Poles sung a similar 
song when they expelled Constantine the Cruel from 
Warsaw. The air much resembles the first of Figaro, 
in the Barber of Seville. In a country where every 
peasant fee!s the power of sound, and is willing to resist 
oppression, there is a strong probability of the.action 
being soon suited to the words. 


Harry Mistake.—Some short time since, in Paris, a 
thief, on his moonlight rambles, determined upon making 
a very elegant mansion in the Rue des Victoires the 
scene of his depredations. He had gained the balcony 
of the first floor, and opened the window, was cautiously 
entering the room, when he was suddenly arrested in his 
progress by a gentleman, who, rushing from behind a 
curtain, presented a pistol at his head. “ Your life,’ he 
exclaimed, “is at my mercy, but I will take a more no- 
ble revenge for my injured honor. I will permit you to 
leave this house without further molestation, but upon 
one condition—I expect you will meet me, as a man of 
honor, to-morrow morning, in the Bois de Bologne.” 
The astonished thief, who by this time perceived that he 
was mistaken for some Don Juan, promised compliance 
and made an honorable retreat, —Court Mag. 


Loss or Sutps.—From an examination of Lloyd’s lists, 
from the year 1793 to the commencement of 1829, it has 
appeared that the number of British vessels alone lost 
during that period amounted on an average, to no less 
than one and a half daily. We learn from Moreau’s 
tables that the number of merchant vessels employed at 
one time in the navigation of England and Scotland 
amounted to about 20,000 having, one with another, a 


burthen of 120 tons, Out of 551 ships of the royal navy, 
of England lost to the country during the period above 
mentioned, only 160 were taken or destroyed by the 
enemy ; the rest having either stranded or foundered, or 
having been burnt by accident; a striking proof that the 
dangers of naval warfare, however great, may be far ex- 
ceeded by the storm, the hurricane, the shoal, and all the 
other perils of the deep. During the last great war in 
Europe, $2 British ships of the line went down to the . 
bottom in the space of 22 years, besides 70 fifty gun 
ships, 86 frigates, and a number of smaller vessels. The 
navies of the other European powers, France, Holland, 
Spain, and Denmark, were almost annihilated during the 
same period; so that the aggregate of their losses musi 
have many times.exceeded that of the kingdom of Great 
Britain, . These numbers, we believe, very far exceeded 
what most people would have supposed. To this im- 
mense loss of ships of war and of commerce, the imagi- 
nation must be left to supply the incalculable amount of — 
wealth swallowed up with them, and ihe thousands of 
human beings who thus found a watery grave. 

DENY EVERY THING, AND INSIST UPON Proor.—Lawyer 
Aemody, figured at the bar in Essex county, Massaehu- 
setts, something like half a century ago. He bad a stu- 
dent named Varnum, who having just completed his 
studies, was journeying to a distant town in company 
with his master. Acmody, on his way, observed to his 
student: * Varnum, you have been with me three years, 
and finished your studies; bit there is one important 
part of a lawyer’s practice of great consequence, that I 
have never mentioned, “ What is that?” inquired the 
student. ‘TI will tell it,” replied Acmody, ‘provided you 
will pay expenses at the next tavern.’? The student 
agreed ; and Acmody imparted the maxiin at the head 
of this article. The supper, &c. were procured; and in 
preparing to set off from the tavern, Acmody reminded 
Varnum that he had engaged to pay the bill. “I deny 
every thing, and insist upon proof,” returned Varnum. 
The joke was so good, that Acmody concluded it best to 
pay the bill. 

A Trirte.—A peasant being at confession accused him- 
self of having stolen some hav; the father confessor 
asked him how many bundles he had taken from the 
stack? “ That is of no con-equence,” replied the peas- 
ant, “you may set it down a wagon load, for my wife 
and fare going to fetch the remainder very soon.” 
There is now living in Abingdon, an individual, whose 
father was either in his sixteenth or seventeenth year, at 
the death of King Charles the Second! This is no other 
than Thomas Peryman, stone mason, who may be seen 
any day, following his usual avocation, and bustling 
about, in his sleeved waistcoat, as active nearly as the 
youngest. As he was descending a tall ladder the other 
day, with his usual activity, a gentleman observed, ‘Who 
would suppose that that man is a son of one who was 
contemporary with Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, Hyde, 
Earl of Clarendon, Algernon Sidney, and the unfortu- 
nate Lord Stafford!’ His friend, who was a stranger, 
found it very difficult to believe the fact, and no doubt 
many of our readers will be p!aced in the same predica- 
ment.—Berks, England, Chronicle. 

The continuance, and frequent fits of anger produce an 
evil habit in the soul, called wrathfulness, or a propensi- 
ty to be angry; which, oft times ends in choler, bitterness, 
and morosity ; when the mind becomes ulcerated, peev- 
ish, and querulous; and like a thin, weak plate of iron, re. 
ceives an impression and is wounded by the least occur- 
rence.—Plutarch. 


The brain certainly is a great starver, where it abounds, 
and the thinking people of the world, (the philosophers 
and virtuous especially) must be contented, I find, with 
a moderate share of bodily advantages, for the sake of 
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what they call parts and capacity in another sense,— 
Shaftesbury. 
Base is their nature who will not have their branches 
lopt, till their bodies be felled; and will ict go none of their 
goods, as if it presaged their speedy death; whereas it does 
not follow, that he that pulls off his cloak must presently 
go to bed.— Fuller. 

The London Atheneun, in a notice of the ninth volume 
of Murray’s new edition of Byron’s Life and Work, has 
the following :— 

“ There are notes whieh restore the bitter point and 
personal severity of some of his sarcastic verses, or throw 
light upon whatever is dark and mystical; and there is 
moreever a stanza of Childe Harold—a fac simile of the 
poet’s handwriting, which the world will consider a curi- 
osity. It was we find, dashed off in June 1816, during 
ene of Byron’s night excursions on the lake of Geneva ; 
the lines are as rough as the storm the stanza describes, 
and the words seem put on in splashes, as if daubed amid 
the terrors of a thunder burst. 

The sky is changed!—and such a change! Oh night, 

And storm and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 

Ofa dark eyein woman! Far along 

From peak to peak the rattling crags among 

Leaps the live thunder! Not from one loud cloud, 

But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 

And Jnra answers through her misty shroud, 

Back to the the joyous Alps who call to her aloud. 

“ These are the words penned on that wild night, but 
the reader must see the fac simile to judge of the sort of 
feverish inspiration which the bard was under when he 
wrote them.” 

How a Brave Man Ficuts Durts.—Admiral Codring- 
ton, the hero of Naverino, who is a candidate for Daven- 
port and Stonehouse, last week received a challenge to 
mortal combat from a man named Woolcombe. He how- 
ever had no taste for this mode of settling a dispute, and 
at a dinner given him a few days afterwards, alluded to 
the affair as follows—* It might perhaps be thought that 
he was fond of fighting; but there was no man wko 
liked it less ; and he never in his life took his ship’s com- 
pany into action, without feeling a heavy responsibility 
as to the necessity of taking theirlives, He thought the 
Town Hall a proper place for settling a dispute like that 
between Mr. Woolcombe and himself. and he should be 
glad to meet him there, and the constituency would then 
be able to judge who was in the wrong.” Our fighting 
dandies of all descriptions may take-a lesson from the 
conduct of Admiral Codrington. There are few men 
who possess that species of moral coorage which dictat- 
ed this avowal on the part of Sir Edward.—Lon. Paper. 


Fiuxes AND F1ns !--The city folks take delight in mak- 


ing a great parade of good things, such as turtle soup,. 


savoury venison and the like delectables. Now to banish 
all the aggravations of this sort, which we islanders ave 
endured from them they will please to take notice that 
we sometimes have a feast of good and fat things, and that 
too on no small scale. What think they of eating whales, 
actually, literally, swallowing them. Such as have been 
trained to associate sperm candles and and lamp oil with 
the monsters of the deep, will hardly believe that the fins, 
flukes, nay, even blubber, (save the name!) are really de- 
licious morsels, and sought after and devoured by the 
bon vivant, (your only true gentry,) with as much goul as 
anything ever served up to Lords, Dukes, and Kings. 
We have just risen from a comfortable set fo, and we 
feel as if we could spout a volume of commendation of 
the sweet, refined flavor of whale. We have a loggerhead 
of our own, nobody doubts that, and we can play loose 
and fast like many brethren of like caputal distinction ; 
but on the subject of whale we are true to the bone every 


|nions as a discoverer of hidden treasure. 


scrap true. We are not dealing in fir-i-on, nor carried 
away by a lize of exaggeration, when we aver that your 
fresh fin, fluke and blubber are infinitely to be preferred, 
in our estimation, to the spicy broths or semi-raw and 
quite spoiled venison of the city gourmands.--JVantucket 
Inquirer. 

Exrraorpinary Dream.—In 1813, there were 7000 pri- 
soners of war confined at Rochester Castle in Hampshire, 
One of them, an Italian, was celebrated among his compa- 
The place 
where they were confined was surrounded by a very high 
wall, and occupied nearly two acres of ground. The Itali- 
an dreamed one night that, if he should dig near the mid- 
dle of this enclosure, to the depth of twenty-four feet, he 
would find coins of immense value. He applied to Cap- 
tain Lock of the Navy for leave to dig. The Captain 
was a Scotchman, and likely as superstitious as the wri- 
ter of this—at all events he believed in dreams, and readi- 
ly granted permission to dig. Many of the prisoners who 
knew the Italian, declared that to their knowledge he 
had frequently found out concealed treasure by dreams, 
and eagerly volunteered their services. When they had 
dug to the depth of 18 feet, a quantity of fewale’s hair 
was found in perfect preservation, and nearly three feet 
long. At the depth of twenty-two feet, a large key, four- 
teen inches long and three in circumference was dug up; 
and at the depth of twenty-four feet, a bag containing 
several thousand coins was found. The Italian, however, 
declared thatthe money he had dreamed of was not found, 
which was generally believed. The communicator (J. 
C——, Esq.) of this circumstance, was an eye witness,—- 
Edinburgh Paper. 


Deafness or tHe Acep.—Nothing is more common 
than to hear old people utter querulous complaints with 
regard to their increasing deafness ; but those who do so 
are not perhaps aware that this infirmity is the result of 
an express and wise arrangement of {Providence in con- 
structing the human body. The gradual loss of hearing 
is effected for the best purposes ; it being intended to 
give ease and quietude to the decline of life, when any 
noises or sounds from without would but discompose the 
erfeebled inind, and prevent peaceful meditation. Indeed 
the gradual withdrawal of all the senses, and the decay 
of the fraine, in old age, have been wisely ordained in 
order to wean the human mind from the concerns and 
pleasures of the world, and to induce a longing fora 
more perfect state of existence—Chambers’ Edinburgh 
Journal. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC, 
TO 


I think of thee when morning’s light, 
In golden smiles breaks on the sea; 
And when the stars make evening bright, 
Still—still, dear love, I think of thee. 


When flowers bend down their heads in sleep, 
And song is hush’d in every tree ; 

The moon doth still her vigil keep, 
So I will wake to think of thee. 


And should a tear my eyelids stain, 

With all that fate hath dealt to me, 
Memory shall breathe ruy voice again, 

And smiles will come with thcughts of thee. 


For art thou not the light whose ray 
Alone shines forth from shadow free? 
The rainbow in life’s weary way, 
To cheer me on, I find in thee. 


Farewell !—when worldly strife and care, 
Even pleasure’s joys forgotten be ; 
Give one fond thought to her whose prayer, 
In weal or woe, was still for thee. 
FANNY AUBER, 
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From the New England Review. — 


ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD” OF PRRRAORDINARY INTEL- 


LECT. 


Sk 


That infant eye that'shone so bight 
With intellectual tire; 

So early seal’d in death’s long nigh 
That spirit-ray expire? 

Never! though closed indeed the eye, * 
In everlasting sleep; 

Its spirit-beam can never die, oes 
The fountain lies too'decp. 


O Death! at whose all chilling touch, 
The fairest flowers decay; 
Why dost thou always number such, 
As first to fade away? 
Why is it that thou searchest out 
loveliest below? 
- That what fond love entwines about, 
Is always first to go? 


Still, though that bud of hope be crushed, 
That spirit from us riven; 

That voice so, musical, now hush’d, 
Is eloquent in heaven; 

O can we wish pure souls to stay © 
Tn such a world as ours; © 

Confin'd within these cells ofclay, 
Which dampen all their powers? ied 


Should we withhold from Jesus’ arms, 
, Those babes which are his own? 


Should we give way to grief’s 


When they are from us SOP? 
Translated to a better-land, 
From this ungenial soil; 
Where intellect may more eepaue;” 
Releas’d from sin’s rude coil. 


Life?—'tis but a journeying hence, 
To brighter scenes on high; 
The Grave?—’tis but the gate from wiigwce 
_ They open onthe eye. 
Death?—to the babe the morn of) life, Ls8p0 
Eternal, without sin or sighing; %, 
Free from the sigh, the pang, the strife, ~ 
The mortal agony.o dy ings: 


~ 


And if in sinless infancy, 
The spirit flies away; «3 
It goes from all that sorrow hoi oe 
hich others find that stay... 
$till, lovely infant! yet awhile 
We would detain t here; = 
Though angels at thy coming 
We cannot check. the tear... ee 


A glow of intellect was thine, 
Beyond thy infant days; = 
We hoped, alas! to see it shine, © 
With a maturer blaze. pag 
And it is gone!—yes, vacant, dorks... 
The couch of its repose; 
That cheeks last tinge, that.eye’s last spark, 
“Informed us when it rose. 


How softly ebb’d that life away! 
How still that spirit’s flight! 
_ Even as a star at break of day, 
Melts in the brighter light. 
Adieu, dear babe! we give thee Ps 
- To happiness and Heaven; 
And drink with faith the bitter cup ‘ 
That Providence hath given. Cc. C. T. 


Learning is like mercury, one of the most powerful 
and excellont things 
unskilful, the most mischievous, — Pope. 


” 


in the world.in skilful hands; in | 


AB WB, 


PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER 10, 1832. 


a 


WALDIE’s CIRCULATING LIBRARY... 
The third number of; this popular periodical was pai 
lished on Wednesday.. It commences the remarkable au- 
tobiography of Count Lavallette, and contains a 
engraved likeness of Bonaparte, which, not having bee 
promised by the publisher, proves that he is disposed to 
perform more than was.expected of him, 


»« The volaumes"now before us ought to rank high i in 
their class, as the result of the experience of one who had 
the best opportunities for observation, and time also to 
reflect on these observations. They are very French— 
that is, full of party spirit, but containing much matter, 
and giving a correct idea of the feelings of the body to 
which their writer belongs. Our extracts, which of 
course embrace only a very small part of two volumes, 
will show how interesting are the contents. Lavallette 
writes like a man in his defence, but who has written on 
this subject i in any other spirit? Comparison will best 
elicit the truth; “and besides their present attraction, all 
these contemporary memoirs will be valuable materials 
for the historian. We must repeat our praise of the 
translation.” —London Literary Gazette. 


-Catecuism or AMERICAN Law.—A small volume un- 
der. this title has been published by Mr. S.C. Atkin- 
son of this city, written by a legal gentleman, and re- 
‘eommended by Chancellor Kent for its accuracy. The 

| author’s object. is praiseworthy, that of spreading 
among all classes of the..community a knowledge of 


+ the principles of law. . The subjects treated of are-- 


the absolute rights of persons, slander by words, libel, 


- | writ of habeas corpus, aliens and natives, law of mar- 


riage, divorce, husband and wife, parent and child, 
with a multitude 6f other equally important topics. 
The volume is in fact a law dictionary on’a small scale, 
at the same time embracing the most important topics 
on which an American should be informed. It will be 
useful to-all:classes of readers, particularly to young 
persons; "and to those ‘who are desirous of informing 
themselves of the fulidamentals of our laws, we can- 


“{.not better recommend the expenditure of half a dollar 


than i in the of the Catechism... 


| In an. ‘English Sonal ‘entitled “the Music of Nature,” by 


Wm. Gardner, in speaking,of the construction of rooms 


| for musical effect, he says:— 
“ It is a mistaken notion that curvatures, exis ab walls, 
reched roofs, add: to“its perfection. On the con- 
berery they injure the general effect, by converging the — 
rays of sound into large portions, and throwing them 
into particular parts of the room. The best figure for a 
concert-room is a parallelogram, or long square, in which 
the sounds are equally diffused. Our cathedrals partake 
of this form, and are the finest buildings in the \poumiry 
for the display of effect.”" © - 
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